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True Worth is in being, not seeming, 
In doing each day that goes by 

Some little good, not in the dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 

For whatever men say in their blindness, 
And in spite of the fancies of youth, 

There is nothing so kindly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth. 
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It is Announced that an apiarian exhi- 
bition will be held in Vienna, Austria, this 
month, at the Botanical Gardens. 
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e We Acknowledge the receipt of Nos. 1 
and 2 of the British “Guide-Book” Pamph- 
lets. They are written by Mr. T. W. Cowan, 

or editor of the British Bee Journal, and pub- 
lished by Mr. J. Huckle, Kings Langley, 
Herts. They describe the making of appli- 

Le ances for bee-keepers, in a very lucid man- 

_ ner, and are nicely illustrated. 


‘**The Open Court, a new Fortnightly 
Journal devoted to the work of establishing 
Ethics and Religion upon a scientific basis,” 
This is the title of a new periodical just 
started at 175 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ills., 
under the able management of B. F. Under- 
wood, at $3 a year. It is beautifully printed 
on good paper,and its articles are highly 
entertaining, representing all phases of 

me religious thought. 








{ Geo. Neighbour & Sons, of London, 
England, state that through the AMERICAN 
Bee JOURNAL and Gleanings Mr. Heddon 
and his “new hive” are “well known in 
England.” Ina recent letter, they say that 
as they wish to make some hives containing 
“some of the features” of Mr. Heddon’s, 
and desire to “do honor” and “ not be con- 
sidered pirates,” they send ten dollars as a 
“token of respect and appreciation.” As 
the hive named is not patented in England, 
this shows that Messrs. Neighbour & Sons 
are most scrupulously honorable and just 
in their business relations. With pleasure, 
0. therefore, do we put this news item on 


record, asa pattern for bee-keepers every- 
where. 
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Bees vs. Grapes.—Dr. B. F. Dunkley, of 
Missouri, writes thus to the Rural World : 


Ten years ago a neighbor transferred 
some bees from a common box-hive intoa 
movable-frame hive. He made holes in the 
sides Of the frame and pushed in hard 
hickory pins to hold the combs in the new 
frames, and to make the combs safe he 
wrapped the frame round with spool cotton 
thread. The first thing the bees did was to 
stick the combs fast with wax, then they cut 
away all the threads, mended all the combs, 
and then ate out all the hickory pins where 
they came into a comb. 


What a prodigious yarn. When bees will 
eat hickory pins and iron nails they ought 
to be chained up like tigers, and not allowed 
to roam at will! ! 

Dr. D. makes a further ‘statement in cor- 
roboration of the above. He says : 

Many yeers agol puta can of honey in 
my cellar, covered with two pieces of sack- 
ing, and over that a piece of oil-cloth ; the 
first thing we knew the cellar was full of 
starving Italian bees (it was a very dry 
few ye so full we could not go into it. Bi 4 


ad their way ody the covers an 
half a six gallon jar of dead bees smothered 
in the jar, but no honey. 

Now the bees are charged with cutting 
their way through oil-cloth, as well as eating 
hickory pins! Next it will be said that they 
cut through a brick wall, or an iron door ! 





Big Bee-State.—Mr. John H. Rupert, of 
Woodcock, Pa., states his complaint in these 
words : 

About that “find of wild honey” in this 
State (p 179), the editor says: ‘“* Who 
says that Pennsylvania is not a bee-State ?”’ 
No one says 80 that I know of ! 

As another proof that Pennsylvania isa 
big bee-State, I will add that, last fall, while 
out hunting with D. A. Harman, we saw bees 
in the top of a large chestnut tree; we cut 
the tree down and found one pint of bees 
and about a tea spoonful of honey. 

I would like to ask Messrs. Cousins and 
McCracken how they let that honey down 
with a rope ? 

The word “big” was omitted by the 
printer. We wrote it thus: “* Who says that 
Pennsylvania is not a big bee-State?” The 
experience of Mr. Rupert presents the exact 
opposite to that of “Cousins and Mc- 
Cracken”’—but then it is an enormous State, 
big enough for all kinds of “ experience” !! 

If they did not “let the honey down with 
a rope,” they said they “ roped it in” all the 
same. The whole story is very “ ropy.” 





** Where to Keep Honey ?”’ is the title 
of Leafiet No. 3, uniform in size with Nos. 
1 and 2, and published at the same prices. 
This is in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. G. M. Doolittle,on page 245 of this 
number of the Bez JOURNAL. Its judicious 
use will undoubtedly increase consumption. 
Heretofore we have printed the first line 
thus: “ American Bee Journal Leafiet No. 
2.” We shall hereafter omit the words 
“ American Bee Journal,” and simply call 
them “ Leafiet No. 2.” or any other number, 
as the case may be. 





Onions inhaled cause sleep, rest, and 
refreshment. The soldier on his march, and 
the exhausted worker gets great strength 
from eating the onion. Tie a fresh onion 
around the neck and bruise it to make its 
odor thorough, and you secure sound sleep 
from its nightly inhalation, so says Daniel 





R. Clymer. 


J. BR. Lindley, of Georgetown, Ills., died 
on March 6, after an illness of one week. 
He leaves a wife and three little children to 
mourn his loss. Mr. Lindley was at the 
Indianapolis convention, and we little 
thought then that it would be the last time 
he would attend such a meeting. We offer 
our condolence to the stricken family of the 
brother departed. May Heaven protect and 
bless the little ones. We hope he carried 
some life insurance. We do not believe any 
one has a right to bring children into the 
world, and then not provide for them in 
case of death. 





We Wish to Add ourtestimony in favor 
of Alsike clover, says E. W. Powell in Farm, 
Stock and Heme. We raise it for the honey 
it contains, but consider it a splendid grass, 
either for hay or pasture. Our practice is 
to sow timothy with it for hay, as it will fall 
down and mat if sown by itself. Of course 
we only speak from our limited experience, 
in our own soil, which is a sandy loam from 
which the timber has been cleared. Alsike 
can be cut but once each season for hay, but 
will make a fine fall pasture. It also bears 
seed the first crop, if there are any honey- 
bees in the neighborhood to fertilize the 
flower. 
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Bee-Keeping in Japan.—From L’ Apt- 
coltore, of Milan, Italy, we glean the follow- 
ing item of interest : 


Chevalier L. Sartori, of Milan, was,a few 
days ago, favored with the visit of two 
Japanese delegates, viz., Messrs. G. R. Hida 
and H. Danke, Councellers of the Japanese 
Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce. 
The distinguished visitors had not been | 
in Mr. Sartori’s well-known apiary before it 
became evident that they were not novices 
in matters connected with bee-keeping, as 
their numerous and pertinent inquiries 
plainly testified. Nothing, it appears, es- 
caped their observation, and much interest 
was exhibited when examining the new 
large De recently published by Mr. 
Sartori, with explanations in four languages. 
In fact, before bringing their visit to a close, 
they left an order for 400 sets of these illus- 
trations for the Government of Japan, upon 
which notes will be inserted in the Japanese 
language. Of course, the natura! beauty of 
the Italian bee was. of itself, an object of no 
small interest, and a few colonies were 
ordered for shipment to their country. 
They were, however, not a little surprised 
when Mr. Sartori placed before them two 
large plates ijlustrating Japanese bee-keep- 
ing. Before leaving. they expressed them- 
selves highly pleased with what they saw in 
Mr. Sartori’s noted establishment. 








New Catalogues and Price-Lists are 
on our desk. Those desiring to obtain any 
of them should send tothe addresses given 
—not to us. The following have arrived 
during the past week : 


Thomas 8. Wallace, Clayton, Ills.—4 pages 


—Queens. 

E. A. Sheldon, Independence, Iowa—1 page 
—Apiarian Supplies. 

Cheney & Comstock, Sac City, 


Ilowa—2 
pages—Bees and Supplies. 





Eucalyptus Honey for Medicine.—M. 
Guilmith, the French traveler, while on a 
journeyin Australia, discovered some bee- 
hives ina gigantic eucalyptus tree, of 120 
metres in height. The honey was strongly 
scented with the perfume of the flowers of 
the tree. Prof. Thomas Karraman has ex- 
amined it, and] believes it to have beneficial 





medicinal properties.‘ 
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Our Queries 


With Replies thereto. 


—s — SS 


[It is quite useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them in the JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—Eb.] 








_——————— 


Bees Leaving Hives in January, 








Query 406.—Can you give any reason 
wer bees should swarm in January, leaving honey 
and brood in their hives, also queen-cells and a 
few bees? ‘The day they swarmed it was very 
pleasant, and the sun was shining.— Louisana. 


Discontentment; something was 
wrong in the hive.—H. D. Curtine. 


We have known lack of pollen to 
cause them to leave, but there may be 
other causes. that we cannot know.— 
DADANT & SON. 


They may have swarmed for the 
same reason that they usually do, 
only they were ‘‘ rushing the season ” 
a little—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Such abnormal swarming is usually 
confined to weak colonies and to 
nuclei. They become discouraged and 
swarm out. Pleasant days after a 
stress of bad weather is the time they 
usually depart.—J. P. H. Brown. 


No. Being entirely unacquainted 
with the details of the case, and the 
actions of the bees in your latitude, I 
do not know whether it was satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction which caused 
them to swarm.—J AMES HEDDON. 


This has long been a puzzle. It 
seems probable that the hive was in 
some way distasteful to the bees ; but 
this is only a guess.—A. J. CooK. 


I should say that it was what we 
call here at the North “‘ swarming 
out.”” Dissatisfaction of some kind is 
thought to be the cause where bees so 
swarm here in April and May.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE., 

I suppose it is something as they 
might 
May. Sometimes it seems a mere 
whim, and sometimes a result, per- 
haps, of spring dwindling, notenough 
bees being left to tuke care of the 
brood before leaving.—C. C. MILLER. 


Bees, sometimes in my early experi- 
ence, left the hive most unaccount- 
ably. I now think the reason of their 
80 doing was, the hive was too large 
for possible use. Probably in the case 
of the querist,too much room was 
given.—J. E. PonpD. 


I can give reasons which are satis- 
factory to myself, but they may not 
be to others.- I believe that bees 
never “swarm out” at a time when 
there isa quantity of young bees in 
the hive, unless they are absolutely 
starving. Three causes may con- 
tribute to the ** swarming out ” mania: 
First, starvation and discouragement ; 


o at the North,in April or J 





second, a desire to supersede the 
ueen, and third, when there are a 
ew young bees in the hive, and the 
bees take a general flight—nearly all 
the bees take wing—there being no 
young bees to stay in the hive with 
the queen, she becomes excited and 
takes wing with the frolicking bees, 
and when out with the queen they 
may or may not return to their home 
without the interference of the api- 
arist.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


I cannot give any reason from the 
data given. I have had fair colonies 
swarm out one or more times each 
day for a week, just after putting 
them out of the cellar. Sometimes 
they tried to enter other hives, which 
would demoralize matters, Such col- 
onies, after they have had one flight, 
I shut in the hive and feed warm 
syrup until they learn to stay at 
home. If the day was warm and the 
bees appeared uneasy, I might re- 
lease them toward eyening. In this 
way I have saved many colonies from 
ruin.—C. W. DAYTON. 


Abnormal swarming generally re- 
sults from dissatisfaction with the 
hive, surroundings, weakness of num- 
bers, or something else distasteful to 
the bees.—THE EDITOR. 





Bees Sipping Blood. 


Query 407.—Recently I was skinning a 
steer that had choked to death, when Il saw several 
bees eagerly sip the blood as it flowed from the 
several veins. 1. Did any one ever notice bees do 
this before, and at what season of the year? 
Can you suggest any reason for their gathering 
blood, as plenty of water was near them /—Mo. 


It is not strange.—C. W. DayTon. 


I never saw ove of the kind, 
and I could not guess the reason.—G. 
M. DOOLITTLE. 


Similar instances have been re- 
ported. There is probably something 
about blood that pleases the taste of 
bees.— W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


1. [never sawit. 2. Possibly “7 
were after the salts in the blood.—C. 
C. MILLER. 


Such statements have been made 
before. That bees are partial to such 
vital liquids is a fact, whether we 
always admire their taste or not.—A. 
Cook. 


Inever had any ‘blood suckers” 
among my bees; but I have noticed 
that bees sometimes resort in the 
spring of the year to stale water, par- 
ticularly if it is alkaline. 2.1 can 
assign no reason for their depraved 
appetite, unless it is a desire for salt. 
—J. P. H. Brown. 


2. The bees may have been with- 
out bee-bread and in need of nitro- 
=~ food. Such bees may have 

een benefited by feeding them eggs 
or milk with syrup or honey; but in 
the experiment I once made in feed- 
ing eggs, I could not see that it was 
an advantage.—G. L. TINKER. 


1. I never saw a case of this kind 
that I remember. 2. For the same 
reason that they gather many other 
substances, the reason for which we 
do not know.—H. D. Currine. 


2.| old hives.—A. J. Coo 





I have noticed that bees wi 
on the offal of slaughtered mien 
and will visit the vaults of privies: 
and I have seen them sipping at thé 
refuse of the soap kettle. q think that 
es are ttn by gen Salts nearly 
always present in such refu 

G. W. DEMAREE. iucsierwen 
I never heard of such a case 
Probably the bees found li 
in the blood that was needed. It may 
be the salt in the solution was the 
thing gathered. They probably went 
for the blood for much the same rea- 
son that they visit muck and manure 
heaps at times. Why is @ mere mat- 
ter of guessing.—J. E. Ponp. 


Quite probably the bees neede 
alkali found in the blood. Under ae 
tain circumstances they will take 
stale and salt water. They have been 
experimentally fed with eggs, meat 
and whisky by many at different 
times with doubtful effect. — Ture 
EDITOR. 


Eight-Frame vs. Ten-Frame Hives, 


Query 408.—I use an 8-frame Langstroth 

ay 3 if oo to one havin 10, irames, willl 
wer an er swarms 1 

comb honey ?—Y., Maryland. x32 Famed 


Other conditions being the same, 
you would.—J. P. H. Brown. 


Yes, to both questions.—DADANYr 
Son. 
No, not if rightly managed. To the 
second part I would say no, keep your 
K. ‘ 


You will get fewer and larger 
swarms. From foregoing reports in 
our latitude, you ought to get more 
ney.—C. W. DayTon. 


My experience says no to both 
jaggy E car no to the last, 
or this locality. —G. M. Doouirr.e. 


With 10 frames I think you will get 
— 93 colonies. As for the honey, it 
will depend upon the location.—H. D. 
CUTTING. 


Likely you will get fewer swarms, 
and possibly less comb honey. I do 
not think there will be any material 
difference in the size of the swarms.— 
C. C. MILLER. 

No, neither, but you will get wider 
lumber for covers and bottoms, and 
more ranges of comb in which your 
bees might starve to death in winter. 
You will both gain and lose some 
valuable functions. On the whole, 
I think you will lose more than you 
will gain.—JamMEs HEDDON. 


With proper management you would 
get no more swarms from the former 
than the latter, nor would the swarms 
be larger with but few exceptions. 
You would fail to get as much comb 
honey unless you practiced a system 
of contraction of the brood-chamber 
at the proper time.—G. L. TINKER. 


I do not think any appreciable dif- 
ference will be found, I prefer a 10- 
frame hive, as Ican diminish or in- 
crease it to suit any contingencies 
that may arise. A large hive is bet- 
ter than a small one for that reason.— 
J. E. Ponn. 
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would depend upon your man- 
aa as to whether you will get 
any more honey. With @ colony 
[have found that a section-case the 
right size for a 10-frame Langstroth 
hive Will be filled as quick as a smaHer 
one the proper size for an 8-frame 
hive, and the tiering-up will 0 on all 
the same. Of course the er cases 
give a larger yield, because they hold 
more sections than do the narrow 
ones. The swarms are not always 
larger because they come from a 
larger hive. It is a well known fact 
that small hives encourage swarm- 
ing. The 10-frame hive is best for 
this climate, as bees suffer less in the 
heated season, and we can contract 
them to suit the size of the colony at 
other times.—G. W. DEMAREE. 

You will probably get larger swarms 
in many instances; In others not. 
You will also get more honey per 
colony in many instances; in others 
not. With a large brood-nest there is 
a liability of having considerable 
honey stored in the brood-nest, that 
might more profitably have been 
stored in the supers. Successful bee- 
keeping does not necessarily depend 
upon large yields.— W .Z. HUTCHINSON. 

The difference is so slight that it 
would not pay tochange. You might 
have the new hives to hold 10 frames, 
if so desired.—THE EDITOR. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


A Poetical Critique. 


wm. F. CLARKE. 








Dear sister Lou, that poetry [| e 197 
Which tells your tale of ao ; 
Contains some words that seem to me 


7 


To read n 


You want a better rhyme for “ hum ”’— 
“Sun” is not just the thing ; 

A word like * plum,” or “ drum,” or “ mum,” 
The proper sound would bring. 


“Mum” is the word, so please to write : 
“The bees’ melodious hum, 

Was hushed, ’till near the noon-tide’s height, 
They kept no longer mum.” 


“ Sublime” is not well matched by “ shrine,” 
_,. Time ” is a better rhyme. 
They must harmonious notes combine 

Who would Parnassus climb. 


“ Arcadian haunts that poets love, 
Their mystic charms combine, 

To form a beautious arch above 
An apiarian shrine.” 


As“ sell” and “ veil” don’t harmonize, 
_,..ou want @ mate for veil, 
Therefore, pp the rhymester tries 

* Rail,” “ pail,” “ fail,” “ tale,” or “ sale.” 
Then read, “ oh! oh! her comrade said, 

My honey should bring sale 
Four times as high—then sudden fled, 

A bee’s got in my veil !’” 


If you your poetry would “ sell,” 
Like honey, it must be 

Neatly sealed over, finished well, 
And “ fixed up to a T.” 


Guelph, Ont. 








-_—-_ - 


Leaflet No. 2, entitled “ Alsike Clover 
for Pasturage and Hay,” is now ready for 
delivery. This should be scattered into 
every neighborhood, in order to induce 
farmers to plant Alsike, that the bees may 
have the advantage of it for pasturage. We 
send them by mail 50 copies for 30 cents; 
100 for 50 cents; 500 for $2.25—all post- 
paid. It will pay bee-keepers to scatter 
these Leaflets, even if 9 out of 10 avail 
nothing. If ten farmers out of a hundred 
plant Alsike in any neighborhood, the bees 
will reap a very substantial reward. 





Correspondence. 














This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near tne center of the State named; 
& northof the center; 2 south; OF east; 
+O west; and this ¢ northeast; *O northwest: 
southeast; and ? southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned, 








Honse for Keeping Comb Honey. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I have been requested to give the 
readers of the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL an article on ‘* how to build, and 
the management of, a honey-house; 
i. e., a building in which to store sur- 

lus comb honey as fast as taken 
rom the hives, in order to keep it in 
good condition, etc.” This is a ques- 
tion of great importance to every 
Poe of comb honey, and one that 
feel incompetent to answer; but 
having had a little experience alon 
that line, I will touch on that experi- 
ence, and with it tell how I should 
build such a house for myself. 


That honey often so deteriorates 
after being taken from the hive, that 
it is almost worthless, no matter how 
nice itis when harvested, shows the 
importance of this question, and if 
we can by any means provide a sure 
way, which is simple enough to be 
successful in the hands of the average 
bee-keeper, so as to keep our hone 
gaining in richness of flavor an 
greater density of body, as it does 
when left on the hive, less the travel 
stain of the bees, we shall have taken 
long strides toward thesolving of how 
to create a demand for our production. 


Still further, if we could simplify 
and reduce the plan so as to meet the 
wants of every consumer of honey, 
that they, too, could have every ounce 
of honey in their possession growing 
better with each week and month 
which passed away, instead of retro- 
grading, we would hear less of low 
prices and over-production. 

Put the question to the consumer of 
honey: What shall we do with honey 
to preserve its present condition, or 
make it a little better if possible ? 
Nine out of ten will tell you that they 
keep it in the cellar, a greater mistake 
than which could not well be made. 
If Mr. Newman would get up a little 
pamphlet on ‘* Where to keep honey,” 
to go with his other excellent and in- 
structive little books, to be distributed 
among the public, and for bee-keepers 
to hand to every one to whom they 
sold a pound of honey, I have no 
doubt but that it would increase the 
consumption of honey one-fourth at 
least, providing they (the consumers) 
will believingly read it. It matters 
not how much pains the apiarist may 
take to get his honey in nice shape 
for the consumer, if the consumer 
places it in a damp, cool cellar for two 
weeks before it is eaten. During that 
time the nice. good-flavored, well- 
ripened honey has changed to thin, 








unripe honey, taking the flavor of the 
cellar or damp room, so as to be un- 
satisfactory to the taste, and by the 
end of a month it has so deteriorated 
as to be nearly unpalatable. All 
should know, whether apiarist or 
consumer. thas a dry, Sty, | bese 
room e only rp eep 
honey. But I take Gierened. 

When I first began to have honey I 
kept it in a pantry on_ shelves, the 
poatey being near the kitchen stove. 

ere it always kept well, for the piles 
were not dense enough to exclude the 
warm, wd from permeating the 
whole. ter, as larger crops were 
obtained, I kept itin a room on the 
north side of the house. Here the 
centre and back part of the pile 
‘* sweat ’’ or deteriorated badly, and I 
began looking about for the cause. 
I soon found it in loo back over 
the old pantry, and visiting Mr. Bet- 
singer, who at that time kept his 
honey in a little outside house about 
6 feet square, which was painted dark, 
and had on it a rusty tin roof, so as to 
‘“* draw the heat,” as itis termed. In 
putting the two together I built m 
present honey-room in my shop whic 
I have often described in the bee- 


pape 
had thought vig peer 
suited with this, until the past fall 
when we had many damp, foggy, 
rainy days in succession, during 
which the sun did not shine to warm 
up the room in the least, nor could 
the windows be raised to allow a cir- 
culation of air, only to make matters 
worse. Seeing that —“—. must 
be done, as the honey was beg nnin, 
to show signs of “ sweating,” 
brought into use an oil-stove, and 
with it I soon had the room warmed 
to 90°, which made it all right again, 
except a few sections of honey near 
the bottom and sides of the room 
where there was a poor circulation of 
air. 

There are some points greatly in 
favor of a honey. room in a shop like 
mine, such as having all under the 
same roof, so that the work of storing, 
crating and preparing for market can 
all be conducted with little labor; 
but, on the whole, I think there are 
more points, considering the ques- 
tion in its fullest extent, in favor of 
the honey-house being a separate 
building, but only a few feet away 
from the shop or general work room ; 
so that were I to build again, I would 
not have the honey-house connected 
with the shop on account of its lack 
of exposure to the rays of the sun, im- 
perfect ventilation, etc. My ideas 
now of such a house for 100 colonies 
of bees, are as follows: 


Within 4 feet of the shop or work- 
room, at the south side, and even 
with the west end,I would builda 
house 8x10 feet square, and 8 feet 
high. This I would cover with cove 
ceiling to be painted black or dark 
red. ForaroofI would use %-inch 
lumber covered with sheet-iron, and 

inted at the joints to prevent leak- 
ng, but not painted elsewhere, for 
sheet-iron will get hot in the rays of 
the sun beyond paint of any color. 
Near the bottom and on the east, 





south and west sides I would have 
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small windows for ventilation, which 
should be kept open at all times when 
the mercury would rise above 90° in- 
side. ‘these are to be secured and 
made so as to be opened (by sliding) 
from the outside. On the south side 
and near the top, 1 would have an 
ordinary window for light, the upper 
t of which should revolve to let 
es out, which may comein on the 
honey. The door should be on the 
north side to correspond with one in 
the south side of the work-room, and 
both floors of the two buildings 
should be on a level, with a plan 
walk connecting the two. 

For the inside of the honey-house 
I would have two platforms, raised a 
foot or 18 inches from the floor, one 
on the west and one on the east side 
of the room, to pile the honey on and 
leave a passage-way from the door to 
the window, between them, for con- 
venience in storing and manipulation. 
The platforms should be made of 
slats set up edgewise, about 2 or 3 
inches apart, so as to admit air freely 
and the tumes of burning sulphur, i 
such is required. Such slats should 
also form the support for the sides 
and ends to the piles of sections, the 
slats being set off 6 inches trom the 
inside of Lhe building, so as to allow a 
a circulation of air in every direc- 

ion. 

A honey-house fixed as above, to- 
gether with an oil-stove, will give 
apiarists complete control of the mat- 
ter of preserving and ripening honey 
to their satisfaction. The oil-stove I 
prefer is the *‘ Adams & Westlake.” 
Borodino,© N. Y. 


—_ - <g> 


For the American Bee Journal 


Will Patents Protect Poor Inventors ? 


R. V. MEIGS. 


On page 185, 1 tind an article from 
Mr. J. E. Pond, of husetts, 
which is tull of splendid sentiment, 
yet which carries a false and some- 
what dangerous idea, as I understand 
our American’ patent system—a 
branch of law which I have made a 
special study for years. 

I refer to the idea that an inventor, 
if poor, and his device of ready manu- 
facture, cannot protect his rights, but 
must become a victim to every one 
who would infringe his inventions. 
Such is not the case, and I very much 
regret that any such idea should have 
been puttorth. We ask nothing bet- 
ter than a case in patent causes, in 
which a valid patent has been in- 
fringed, and that too from an inven- 
tor without one cent. It is true that 
the getting ot the first decision in the 
United States courts is sometimes 
quite expensive, but after a patent 
has been thus sustained, all turther 
prosecution and collection for in- 
fringements is,as a rule, quite easy 
and of little expense to the owner of 
the patent. ‘Lhe expenses fall much 
heavier upon the infringer, and his 
defeat is sure, and even the few 
rogues that are inclined to-violate the 
ioe penciples so well laid down by 

r. Pond, will soon, to their peril, 
learn better. 

















I will not take up valuable space 
with this somewhat out-of-place sub- 
ject, so much as to go into any ex- 
planation, for 1 am sure that all who 


give the matter their best thoughts, | scal 


on general principles will at once 
recognize that our Government has 
not left our honest inventors without 
protection because they may be poor, 
or their inventions relating to manu- 
factures which are used in a small 
way by many persons. 


The American patent system is 
among the cheapestin the world, as 
well as the best to protect, and the 
many very valuable inventions of 
need but ingenius Americans, who 
ave become rich through patenting 
them, and at the same time doub) 
enriched the world, attest the trut 
of the position taken in this article. 

Detroit,o. Mich. 


[As there ‘has been one article on 
each side of this question, let it end 
here. Wedo not wish to give space 
to further argue the matter.—Ep.]} 





Bees as Pest Carriers, 


A correspondent in California has 
sent us an article from the Riverside 
Press and Horticulturist, asking that 
it be inserted in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL with comments. Here is 
the article: 


I am ready to prove that the setting 
of fruit is not in the least dependent 
upon bees. I am a pioneer, and was 
engaged in buying and selling fruit in 
1851. The orchards and vineyards 
about the Missions were as fruitful 
then as now, or have been since; yet 
no bee was seen in’ California until 
four or five years later. The first 
bees imported into California were 
brought by .a Mr. Sheldon, who 
placed them in charge of B. F. Ken- 
nedy, of Santa Clara,and on return- 
ing across the bay, met his death on 
the ill-fated ** Jenny Lind.” These 2 
colonies were soon under my charge. 
I transferred them into Langstroth 
hives, and sent them on their mission 
of usefulness. 


Upto that time the orchards and 
vineyards never failed in their abun- 
dance of fruit. While the injury 
done by bees to raisins in the Santa 
Ana Valley has been great the past 
year, the injury to oranges has been 
greater. ‘The bees carry the red scale 
trom tree to tree. This scale is the 
most destructive and the most diffi- 
cult to destroy of any that has visited 
the Santa Ana Valley. The young of 
this pest are almost too small to be 
visible to the naked eye. The wing- 
less females are carried from tree to 
tree by the bees. Simple declarations 
without the evidence on which the 
are founded, are valueless. I will 





therefore give the facts which estab- 
lish my proposition. 


First, the manner and habit of the 
bee in gathering pollen makes it 
practicable to collect these micro- 
scopic mites with pollen and 
them from one tree to another. 


carry 
That 





they do this, is evident from th 

that the lemon tree, which is some 

in bloom and covered with bees, ‘ig 

the first to be infected with the red 
2. 

Second, I planted a small oran 
orchard two years ago. They wae 
taken from a nursery remote from 
any red scale, and appeared to be en- 
tirely free from that pest. Soon after 
they began to bloom, the scale ap- 

ared, while those trees that did not 

loom at all were free from the pest. 

Hence, it is evident that the bees 
visiting the blossoms brought the 
scale. There has been a remarkable 
increase of this pest during the past 
season. Many orange groves have 
been dug up and burned solely on 
account of the damage of the red 
scale. 

There is plenty of room in Califor- 
nia, as yet, for both industries, but 
they cannot flourish together. Our 
valley was once a good sheep-pasture, 
but when it became evident that it 
was more valuable for fruit than for 
wool and mutton, the sheep had to 
leave. When it becomes evident that 
our soil and acreage are more valuable 
for another industry, horticulture will 
modestly and silently retire.—Hiram 
Hamilton, of Pomona. 


Our California correspondent de- 
sired us to send it to Prof. Cook, of 
Agricultural College, Mich., and ask 
him to reply to it. We did so, and 
here is his reply : 


Tam not eg 8 or disposed to 
contradict or in question any of 
the statements of Mr. Hamilton, ex- 
cept the first one. In that he un- 

uestionably makes a great error, and 
this one mistake invalidates all the 
rest. He says: “I am ready to 

rove that the setting of fruit is not 

in the least dependent upon bees.’ 
This statement is a serious error, 
although Mr. H. is not very blamable 
for m git. Hesays that previous 
to 1851, California had no bees, but 
the crops of fruit were as good as 
those secured since that time. This 
is very likely true; but does it war- 
rant the other statement ? 

There is no truth of science better 
established, than that bees are of 
great service in the ‘fruiting of most 
of our plants, including our varieties 
of fruit trees. Often the bees are in- 
dispensable to a partial, not to say 4 
full, crop. Let us see how Mr. H. 
erred in his conclusions : 


It must be remembered that wild 
bees and other insects may and do 
fertilize the flowers just as well as 
bees if they visit the flowers. ‘There 
are many such insects, especially 1D 
California where there is no rigorous 
winter to kill off the unprotected 1n- 
sects. Herein the North and East 
we must have bees for our plants that 
blossom early, as there are too Sew 
wild insects to accomplish the work. 
I have lived in California, and Te 
member distinctly the swarms of oo 
sects—not bees—that I used to collect 
on the fruit-bloom. We see then tha 
fruitage was possible in Californis 
before bees were introduced. Bu 





now there are acres of orchard where 
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e were rods or even feet then, So 
it does not follow that the bees are 
not necessary now. It may be that 
the wild insects would be entirely in- 
adequate to the task,and that the 
bees are very oe - . 

That bees may and do carry an 
spread the newly hatched bark or 
scale lice is certainly true. Yet this 
should not condemn the bees in the 
mind of the sensible man. If bees do 
not work on the bloom and fertilize 
the flowers, other insects must and 
will spread the pests. It is only 
whether it shall be bees or other in- 
sects. Again, these scale lice will be 
spread even though there are no bees, 
or even any insects at all aside from 
the wee lice themselves. 


The apple-tree scale louse is a seri- 
ous pest here ; and spreads just as the 
orange scale lice, etc.,do in Califor- 
nia. But the small, active lice here 
hatch not till the bloom is all gone. 
Hence it must be wind and birds that 
scatter these pests of our orchards; 
and they would do the samein Cali- 
fornia. The wind in California blows 
so fiercely that it carries sand with so 
much force as to wear through win- 
dow glass. Who shall say that it will 
not carry these minute lice even toa 
considerable distance ? 

Our California friends need the bees 
toinsure full crops, and they must 
spray their trees with the kerosene 
and soap mixture, or some other 
efficient insecticide, or the scale lice 
will bring their orchards to naught.— 
A. J. Cook. 


ee ae 


For tne American Bee Journal 


Selling Dark Honey, etc. 


H. O. KRUSCHKE. 











I started in the spring with 30 colo- 
nies in good condition. The vr A 
flow was not as abundant as it would 
have been had we not had such un- 
precedented drouth and heat. What 
honey my bees did gather was dark, 
not one section of it being light 
honey. Basswood yielded nothing. I 
took off 1,000 one-pound sections, and 
400 pounds of extracted honey, and 
increased my apiary to 72 colnnies. 


I began to sell the honey about the 
middle of August. I took some to 
the stores in Necedah, and received 
1244 cents per section; they sold it 
out for 15 cents. That suited me 
better than trying to peddle it my- 
self. IL considered the price all it 
was worth, and more than I could ex- 
pect to realize b shipping it to dis- 
tant markets. But a ‘* damper” was 
soon put on this price. Some of my 
neighbor bee-keepers in another 
town came some 15 miles through 
sand knee-deep, and then sold their 
honey on the streets at 10 cents per 

ound section; yes, even down to 3 
or 25 cents. Their honey was fine 
and light-colored. Of course that 
stopped my sales, and I did not try to 
sell then. 

The most of the customers preferred 
my dark honey to that nice white, re- 
marking that mine was the best 
honey that they had seen that year; 


thick, and a rich flavor, and that it 
tasted like ! ete. do not say 
that dark honey is not fit te 
the sections, or that it must sold 
for wagon grease. No, it is just as 
nice as the whitest—you have only to 
find the customers who like honey; 
and do not run it down as regards 
aay, os 80 many bee-keepers do. 
gee say itis as good as any, and 
who will say that it is not ? 
My extracted honey I sold to fam- 
ilies at 10 cents per pound, or “12 
unds for $l. No one thought that 
he honey was not nice, or seemed to 
care about its being dark. Long be- 
fore Christmas my honey was sold in 
a small town of not over 1.200 inhabi- 
tants. I could have sold as much 
more up to this time if I had had it. 


Iam satisfied with the result, and 
do not care to be instrumental in 
— the price of honey. It can be 
done however, but of course not by 
“can’t.” ‘‘Can’t” never has accom- 
cima anything. If I owned all the 

oney in the county I could get what 
I asked for it, but perhaps I could not 
sell it all at a high price, but at better 
prices than are ruling now. But the 
question of having a right to do so 
must be left out altogether. I havea 
right to get all I can for anything 
which I produce, and have aright to 
combine with co-producers. 

ldo not want 25 cénts per pound 
for honey. I can make a good living 
at 10 to 12 cents per pound, and let 
others live also. Those who cannot 
pa honey at these prices must 
ook for something better. Bee-keep- 
ing is not a business to get rich at— 
at least notin ahurry. If riches are 
what you are after, seek elsewhere. 
Butif your object is to enjoy life and 
health, and wish others to enjoy 
theirs, you can reach that goal at bee- 
keeping. 

Deuster,© Wis. 


— <=> 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Bees have the Sense of Hearing, 


CEYLON NILES. 








In reference to Mr. Fox’s article on 
this subject, on page 201, I would like 
to give my experience. We should 
not jump at conclusions. ‘* but prove 
them as we go.”’ I have had 37 years’ 
experience among bees, but I find that 
I can learn something new each year. 


In June, 1869, I had a colony swarm 
and cluster on an apple tree. I hived 
it and placed the hive on the stand. 
In about 20 or 30 minutes I went to 
the hive and there was not a bee to 
be seen or heard. I rapped on the 
hive and found that the bees were 
there. I thought something was 
wrong, so I sat down in front of the 
hive and watched. In about 15 or 20 
minutes a bee came and made a cir- 
cuit of about 8 feet above the hive, 
and made a humming noise something 
like a drone. The bees inside the 
hive heard the sound and answered 
it. The bee kept coming nearer and 
nearer as it circled around the hive, 





ut into | the bees 


it. The bee went into the bive, and 
was in there just a moment when all 
came out of the hive and 
went to the woods. 

In July, 1873, [had another colony 
uiet down in the same manner after 
had hived it. I 5 ym the entrance 
so that no bees could go in or out, but 
left it so that they could have plenty 
of air. I watched it, but there was 
nota sound to be heard inside the 
hive. In about half an hour a 
came and made a circuit around the 
hive, making a humming sound, and 
the bees answered it. ‘hen the bee 
reached the alighting-board, I killed 
it. Inashort time the bees quieted 
down. In about 15 minutes there 
came another bee and made the same 
sound, and the bee answered it. 
killed this bee also. After awhile the 
bees quieted down as before, when in 
about half an hour back came three 
bees, and I killed them as I did the 
cthers. I watched them the remain- 
der of the afternoon, and no more 
bees came back. About 6 o’clock I 
opened the entrance of the hive, when 
the bees came and clustered on the 
outside of the hive. but quieted after 
awhile. The next day the bees went 
to work all right. 

The same week I had another col- 
ony act in nearly the same manner. 
I stopped the entrance and watched 
as before; eight bees came and I 
killed them. About 6 o’clock I opened 
the entrance, and the bees clustered 
on the outside of the hive. The next 
day they went to work all right. 

I have had 2 or 8 colonies act in the 
same way since. This convinces me 
that bees can hear. I would say to 
those that let their bees swarm, if 
they do not want them to go to the 
woods, to try this plan and report 
through the Begs JouRNAL, 
Schuyler’s Lake,© N. Y. 





—— 


Read at the Albany, N. Y., Convention, 


The Depression in the Honey Market. 


LYMAN C. ROOT. 








At the last meeting of this associa- 
tion, held at Rochester, resolutions 
were adopted relative to the necessity 
of developing our honey market, and 
I was appointed as a committee of 
one to take such action, and make 
such investigations as would be likely 
to secure progress in this direction. 
These resolutions were most compre- 
hensive, and indicated very distinctly 
a great work which might be accom- 

lished. There are many who would 

giad to see these results reached, 
but they are not induced to unite in 
the work. No work of this impor- 
tance can be accomplished without 
united effort. 


I shall endeavor to show some of 
the causes of the depressed condition 
of our honey market, and suggest 
some of the remedies. I have spent 
much time during the year in very 
close observation. Had the necessar 
financial aid been at hand, much 
might have been accomplished which 





till it rested on the alighting-board, 
then two or three bees came and met 





would have resulted very beneficially. 
I should have visited the different 
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markets of our State, and’ made thor- 
ough investigations, offered premiums 
for the best and most attractive 
honey-labels, and would have offered 
special inducements for the best and 
most concise leaflet for general dis- 
tribution with each package of honey 
sold. I should have experimented 
thoroughly in an endeavor to evap- 
orate honey, until the entire moisture 
it contained was removed, so that we 
might secure pure evaporated honey 
in drops of suitable size to be sold as 
confectionery. 


I believe that the time of one per- 
son qualified for the work, might, by 
the united assistance of the bee-keep- 
ers of the State, be profitably em- 
ployed during the entire year, in plac- 
ing honey as an article of food and 
medicine, before the public as its 
merits may honestly demand. 


It would require more time than 
could be well given to one essay, to 
trace back through the past, the va- 
rious causes which have combined to 
produce this depression under which 
we are at present laboring. Until 
about the year 1870, honey was pro- 
duced almost exclusively in boxes 
holding from 2 to 8 combs, and weigh- 
ing from 5 to 12 pounds. These boxes 
were made with wood topand bottom, 
4 corner posts, and 4 glass sides. 
When they were well filled and 
capped, and all made very tight b 
the bees sealing all openings wit 
propolis, they were in much better 
shape to pass through the hands of 
the dealer and into the hands of the 
consumer, than much of the honey 
— by the later methods. But 
vere arose Objections. In removing 
the first glass and comb, and while 
using the remainder of the honey, the 
consumer was much annoyed, and 
the leaky package was often a great 
nuisance. 

Todo away with these objections 
as well as to secure other advantages, 
the single-comb section came into use. 
Consumers seemed willing to pay for 
glass on each section, for the sake of 
the advantages gained. Unquestion- 
ably this practice has to quite a de- 
gree diminished the amount of honey 
consumed, particularly those of mod- 
erate means. I have been an advo- 
cate of glassing sections, from the 
fact that the emergency seemed to 
demand it, and I do not yetsee how 
honey can be sold in single sections, 
properly protected, without too great 
an expense to the producer, unless it 
is glassed. 

bout the time the single-comb 
section came generally into use, bee- 
keepers became very enthusiastic 
over the process of throwing honey 
from the combs by centrifugal force, 
and many other new methods, which 
resulted in great effort to produce 
large amounts of honey. This was 
carried to such an extreme, that 
reater effort was given to the quan- 
ity to be secured than to the quality. 
In the great haste to secure large 
vields, much of it was hurried from 
the combs before all the cells were 
capped. In glassing sections, many 
combs were started from the side. of 





the boxes, and in many ways it has; 
been pnt up in packages that have’ 


leaked and were very disagreeable to 
handle, All of these things have had 
a tendency to lessen the demand. 
The reduction in the price of ex- 
tracted honey has come largely from 
the fact that it has been subject to 
adulteration. This was the case, as 
might have been expected, when 

rices ranged high; but as they are 

coming reduced, adulteration is 
discontinued. 

Unquestionably, the greatest cause 
of the late depression in the honey 
market is the general depression of 
the times. The masses have, from 
necessity, been compelled to econo- 
mize; this would prevent the use of 
comb honey to a great degree. Itis 
not bee-keepers alone who have been 
affected by these depressing times. 


That honey has not been more 
largely used, is not to be attributed to 
its undesirability as an article of food, 
for that is established beyond dis- 

ute. The effort in the future must 

to not only lessen the cost of pro- 
duction, but at the same time furnish 
it in such perfect shape as to satisfy 
all the demands of both the dealer 
and consumer. In connection with 
this, the point must not be lost sight 
of that the general public still needs 
a good deal of enlightenment as to the 
intrinsic value of honey for the many 
purposes for which it may be used. 


The practice of sending of products 
so generally to the city markets, and 
neglecting our home markets, has re- 
sulted greatly to our disadvantage, 
especially as they are at present man- 
aged, our honey being handled in the 
large markets by those who are not 
versed in all of the phases of bee- 
keeping. It has been impossible for 
them to build as firm a market as 
could be done by practical bee-keep- 
ers themselves. 

One serious lack in our convention 
work has arisen from the failure to 
induce the wholesale and retail deal- 
ers in honey to be present at one ses- 
sion at least, of our meetings, at 
which time the subject of marketin 
our products should be discussed. 
Inducements should also be offered 
to secure a larger attendance of those 
who represent the consumers, which 
should be of mutual advantage. 
Dealers and producers should also be 
induced to present at these meetings 
samples of honey in the most desir- 
able form for the best interest of the 
market. 

I would recommend that all associa- 
tions be urged to adopt these sugges- 
tions, and strive to correct this omis- 
sion. There is greater need of earnest 
application in this direction than in 
any other branch of our calling, and 
too much thorough work cannot be 
bestowed upon it. 

Bee-keepers must have in mind the 
fact, that to overcome these preju- 
dices, and to build up a firm honey 
market, every effort must be made to 
have all honey placed upon the mar- 
ket in such packages as to prevent in 
every way possible, the honey from 
escaping and soiling other packages, 
or to in any way make it disagreeable 
to handle. Liquid honey should only 
be placed on the grocers’ shelves in 
sealed packages.. Every precaution 








oe nd 
“ener 


should be taken to have eve 

in the sections perfectl capped me 
firmly secured to the sides, 80 that it 
oy - handled with the least ¢ nce 
of injury.. In producing our honey 
we must have in mind all of the 
necessities of the producer dealer 
and the consumer. Se , 

Stamford, Conn. 


Alfalfa as @ Houey-Plant, 


A. J. FOSS. 











The following article from the San 
Francisco Chronicle may be of sqme 
interest to the readers of the Amery- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL. San Diego coun- 
ty does not produce alfalfa honey, as 
alfalfa is not raised in sufficient quan- 
tities, but I have often seen it men- 
tioned as furnishing honey in the 
counties north of this. The prospect 
for honey in this county is very poor 
indeed just at the present time, but 
our bees are strong, and with a few 
good showers we will have part of a 
crop; in one week more we will have 
drones flying. Here is the article re- 
ferred to: 

‘The bee-keepers of Colorado re- 
cently held a State convention at 
Denver, in which many valuable 
points were brought out concerning 
this industry. Among other things, 
it seems that the most successful api- 
piarists of Colorado are women, and 
the convention was largely composed 
of them. There was a good exhibit 
of honey and bee-keeping appliances, 
and much attention was attracted by 
a display of comb honey made en- 
tirely from alfalfa. [t was snow white 
and of remarkably fine flavor. It is 
said that since the general introduc- 
tion of alfalfa in Colorado, the keep- 
ing of bees has become a very profit- 
able business, that plant furnishing 
an abundance of forage for the little 
insects. Butit has not reached the 
development there that it has in Cali- 
fornia, for an apiary of 150 colonies is 
said to be the largest in the State, 
while here they frequently range from 
200 to 500 colonies on a single ranch. 


“It is evident from the experience 
of the last four years, that bee-keep- 
ing in California has received a seri- 
ous set-back—that is, so far as re- 
lates to the production of extracted 
honey. Comb honey still sells ata 
price which pays a very fair profit; 
but itis useless to disguise the fact 
that at the price obtained for two or 
three years, the producer of extracted 
honey has had a balance on the wrong 
side of his ledger at the close of each 
season. Owing to the fact that much 
has been put upon the market in an 
unripened condition, it is very difli- 
cult to persuade people to adopt it as 
an every day, staple article of food. 

‘The purchaser of extracted honey 
at retail has no protection against the 
wiles of the adulterator. ut with 
comb honey it is different. Not all 
the arts of the sophisticator have yet 
been equal to the task of producing 
an imitation of the wonderful work of 
the bee in the manufacture of comb 
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ney. It would seem to be the part 
of wisdom, then, for the bee-keepers 
to turn their attention more to the 
production of comb honey, instead of 
extracted honey: 

“In this connection, too, it may be 
noted that in order to get people to 
become habitual consumers of honey, 
it must be put up in small and attrac- 
tive packages and sold at a gn 
which puts it within the reach of all, 
so that it may be regarded asa A 
rather than a luxury, as is now the 
case. The bee-keepers, too, must 
adopt some means for bringing the 
excellence of their product more 
directly to the attention of consumers. 
Notwithstanding the enormous pro- 
duct of the apiaries of this State, it is 
seldom that honey is seen exposed for 
sale in the grocery stores at retail, 
and when it is offeredit is generally 
at a price about 200 per cent. or more 
higher than that received by the pro- 
ducer. Comb honey can be sold at a 
very moderate price, and still leave 
a profit to all who handle it, but 
some means must be taken to induce 

ople to become larger consumers of 
it, if it is hoped to remedy the existing 
state of affairs. 

“ Another reason that makes the 
keeping of bees a precarious business, 
is the liability to an almost total fail- 
ure of the crop nearly every other year, 
owing to the lack either of a suffi- 
ciency of wild bloom ora deficiency 
of the supply of nectarin the blos- 
soms. The experience of the Colorado 
bee-keepers in this direction seems to 
offer a hint, and if it is true that 
alfalfa will produce so good a quality 
of comb honey, then it will be a com- 
paratively easy matter for California 
apiarists to render themselves en- 
tirely independent of the caprices of 
the seasons, and give thema certainty 
of producing a _* crop every year.” 

De Luz, Calif., March 26, 1887. 


- -—— 


For the American Bee Journas. 


Have Bees the Sense of Hearing ? 


D. BRIMMER. 











In discussing this subject I have no 
object only to arrive as nearly as pos- 
sible at the truth,for 1 have been a 
lover of the truth always, and while 
lam aware how difficult it is to come 
at it,so as to satisfy my own mind, 
much less those who are skeptical. 

On page 201, Mr. Fox seems to take 
a different view from what I did in 
my article on page 121. He would 
have us believe that bees are wholly 
guided by the sense of sight, and 
labors to prove that the different 
sounds emitted are wholly from the 
vibration of, their wings. Now, I 
would ask, can their wings vibrate 
when an ugly bee gets into a person’s 
hair, or un er his coat-collar, squeal- 
ing and grunting like a young pig? I 
think it begins to resemble the eylin- 
der of a thresher at a high rate of 


speed ; and then, when bees get in a| fr 


pinch, how they ery for quarters. Is 
that vibration ? P . 

W ith regard to a few bees leading a 
Swarm toa tree previously selected, 





is a fact so well established that 1 am 
surprised to find a bee-keeper who 
doubts it. I have been aware of it 
from my youth up, and I find it well 
demonstrated in my experience. 
Would Mr. Fox have us believe that 
they go in a body to search for a tree 
in the forest? If they do they have 
eye-sight; for more than 40 
years agol had 2 swarms come out 
and unite, and | hived them, but [ 
saw they were restless, and the next 
day they came out and started toward 
a piece of woodland, up a hill, and as 
they were not going very fast I fol- 
lowed and saw them go into a large 
oak out of sight of my apiary, more 
a mile from the place of start- 
ing. Isitto be supposed that they 
could all see the hole in that tree be- 
fore starting ? If not, then the leaders 
must have had flags to beckon them 
on, if deaf. 

When we compare a swarm of bees 
to a drove of sheep or covey of prairie 
chicks, we stray from the mark, for 
the same law that governs the animal 
race does not_come under that of the 
insect. Mr. Fox is willing to accord 
to sheep a leadership, but does not 
tell us how the leaders attract atten- 
tion ; it is by the bleating of the fore- 
most. 

As to stopping absconding swarms, 
I would say that I was as skeptical as 
any one once, and laughed at the idea 
of stopping bees with a noise to con- 
fuse them, and by letting them have 
their own way I have lost many good 
swarms that I might have saved. 
But give me a good bell, the size a 
milk-man carries, and if I can run 
fast enough to a little ahead of them, 
I can stop 9 out of every 10 swarms. 
I have stopped lots of them since 
trying the plan. 

I would like to ask Mr. Fox if he 
never saw a young queen in the act of 

iping ? [have more than once while 
olding the comb on which she was, 
and I know it was not caused by 


vibration. It is well known that old 
queens can be scented by the bees, 
but can they do it with a virgin 


queen? I think not. Now if there 
is no evidence that bees can hear, 
then I am no judge. 

Hoosick ,o+ N. Y. 


For the American ‘Bee Journal 


Quietude of Bees in Winter. 


9—JOHN C. GILLILAND, (25-23.) 








Mr. G. W. Demaree denies, on page 
151, that bees ever resort to exercise 
to raise or keep up the temperature 
in the hive in winter; and he thinks 
the theory of exercise to counteract 
falling temperature was invented to 
bolster up the ‘‘pollen theory.” The 
theory may have been invented for 


that purpose, but the fact existed 
lon fore the ‘‘ pollen theory ” was 
evolved. 


The statements here given I know 
om personal observation in this 
county a never having examined 
bees in other places in winter. In 
January, 1885, the hive and cloth 





covers were blown off one of my colo- ! 


nies just after dark, and remained so 
until the next morning about7 o’clock , 
leaving the bees about 12 
hours, with no covering except the 
clouds, and the mercury was at zero 
when I discovered their condition. 
About half an inch of snow had fallen 
in the early night and drifted in on 
them. They were roaring so that I 
heard them several feet away from 
the hive, and the bees on the outside 
of the cluster were continually goin 
into it and others coming out, I bot 
saw and heard these bees exercise to 
keep warm. Ina few days the tem- 
perature rose up to 40° at noon, when 
they were quiet again, and there was 
a just perceptible hum, on placing the 
ear at the entrance. I know the 
were exposed all night, as it Proven | 
to snow soon after dark, and the 
cover and cloth were both covered 
with snow. 

I winter my bees on the summer 
stands, and know nothing about cel- 
lar wintering, by experience. 1 have 
wintered colonies packed with the 
enameled-cloth propolized down a 
so there could be no upward vent 
tion, and others packed and with up- 
ward ventilation; also colonies un- 
packed in %-inch single-walled hives, 
with and without upward ventilation. 
The temperature the most of the win- 
ters was as low as 20° below zero, and 
has been as low as 274¢° below. 


I visited the apiary at different 
hours in the daytime, and at night 
when the temperature was from 32° 
above zero to 24° below, and instead 
of the ‘“oppressiye stillness” the 

uietness (?) could be plainly heard, 
the hum or roar increasing as the 
mercury lowers until at below 
zero, or lower; it can be distinctly 
heard 10 feet from a hive. This is 
kept up coy and night with no cessa- 
tion that I have been able to discover, 
until the temperature is rising, de- 
creasing as it does so until it reaches 
about 40°, when there is justa per- 
ceptible hum by placing the ear at 
the entrance and listening closely. 
There is a very slight, if any, differ- 
ence in the roar of the differently pre- 
pared colonies. 

In the winter of 1880-81 this roar 
continued for over two months. In 
October, when there is a frosty morn- 
ing with the temperature 10° below 
freezing, they will roar lively, and 
quiet downin an hour or two when 
the sun warms things up. With me, 
bees are most quiet at 40°. A higher 
temperature causes them to leave the 
cluster, and fly out, and as the tem- 
perature becomes lower they cluster 
more compactly, and the noise grows 
louder the lower it gets. Of course 
they do not leave the cluster to exer- 
cise, as that would defeat the object 
they are trying to accomplish. 

This hum, when bees are clustered, 
is made by the true voice,as shown 
by Mr. Frank Cheshire, and certainly 
requires respiration. Therefore, to 
increase the hum they must increase 
respiration, and that is exercise. 
Possibly they are putting in the time, 
when too cold for anything else, ex- 
ercising their vocal organs in getting 
ready for a grand chorus when spring 
comes. The colder the air, the more 
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omen. in a given space, and this 
added to the increased volume taken 
in by increased respiration, furnishes 
the fuel to raise the temperature. 
The bees do this because instinct so 
teaches them. 

Mr. J. W. Bayard’s article is very 
nearly correct, and certainly so for my 
locality, as to the colony never ceas- 
ing their hum until dead. 

r. Demaree is less than one de- 
gree south of this place, and it seems 
strange that such little distance 
should so change the actions of bees. 
It may be a strange phenomenon and 
and an amazing philosophy that bees 
do this, but it is a fact here, at least. 
It is another fact showing that loca- 
tion changes nearly all rules about 
bees, and that each one must learn to 
adopt the management that suits his 
own location. 

Bloomtield, 9 Ind. 


~~ 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Dairymen and Bee-Keepers. 


JAS. E. TODD. 








I prepared the following address 
which was read at the Farmers’ and 
Dairymen’s Association at Oneonta, 
N. Y.,on Feb. 15, 1887, and would 
like to see it in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. It is as follows: 


It is well, perhaps, to first notice the 
fact that the interest of both bee-men 
and dairymen in many respects is 
identical. I will present a few obser- 
vations which I have made at differ- 
ent times while keeping bees, not 
having been without them for over 30 

ears. Weare literally living in “‘a 
and flowing with milk and honey,” 
and inasmuch as the production of 
each of the best quality and in the 
largest quantity depends more or less 
upon the other, it is well that we 
study the underlying principles which 
tend most surely to advance them. 
The food question, then, would seem 
to be of the first importance. 


It is pretty generally admitted that 
when our pastures and meadows are 
well covered with a heavy growth of 
clover, that they are in a first-rate 
condition regarding general fertility 
and milk-producing abilities. I have 
been experimenting for the last few 
og with Alsike clover, and I find it 

be the very best of milk and honey 
as food for cows and bees. 

he way bees help to. increase its 
growth is by more perfectly fertilizing 
its bloom. 

Alsike clover is a hybrid or cross 


of other bloom. Alongin June, about 
the time that this oceurs in this lati- 
tude, it may be observed that the 
clover head and entire stalk will be- 
gin to grow and swell rapidly, and 
will soon load with seed, and in good 
soil it will yield immense crops of 
hay orseed. The seed being very 
fine, it requires about two quarts 
with one quart of the other seed, an 
eight or ten quarts of timothy and 
red-top seed mixed, per acre. 


The Alsike and red-top delight in a 
damp, rich soil. If bees are so abun- 
dant as to thoroughly fertilize the 
clover bloom while in this blossom- 
opening stage, it would be largely for 
the interest of the dairyman to sow a 
light coating of plaster over his 
meadow and pastures some time in 
May, if his soil is of a clayey or re- 
tentive nature. Butif the soil is ofa 
sandy composition, or if bees are not 
abundant to fertilize the bloom, per- 
haps the plaster would do less good. 
It is also for the interest of both bee- 
keeper and dairyman to sow and 
raise large fields of buckwheat, and 
buy less meal feed for stock. 


A good yield of grain,as well as 
straw, is almost certain where the 
honey-bees are sufficiently numerous 
te thoroughly fertilize the bloom, if 
the soil has been made sufficientl 
strong to produce the grain. e 
often hear men say that the sun has 
blasted their buckwheat, whereas the 
fact is that the soilor care was too 
weak to produce more than a weak 
growth of straw,and was exhausted at 
the very time that the grain began to 
form, or honey-bees were too few to 
fertilize the bloom. A buckwheat 
crop may be made to pay simply for 
the flour, and the coarser part of bran, 
which is an excellent milk-producing 
food, be obtained without cost. Buck- 
wheat straw rightly cured and cared- 
for, with a little grain, and fed with- 
out grinding, is very good winter food 
for young stock: Buckwheat is also 
the best of egg-producing foods for 
fowls, and chicks will eat and do well 
on it while very young. 


While it is a hard and laborious study 
to learn telegraphy or engineering, 
it is little less soto become an expert 
at bee-culture ; and here also is to be 
found the secret of so many failures. 
There seems to be an impression 
among men that about all one wants 
isa few bees and the hiving of the 
swarms, and a little later on, the 
carrying in of tonsof honey. The 
getting of afew bees is all right, but 
the watching, care and labor is much 
more than was expected. The know- 





between the small white clover and 
the pea-vine clover. It grows tall 
like the pea-vine, but unlike it, it 
grows a small, fine stalk, curing when 
cut for hay in one-half the time and 
sun required to dry the coarser clover. 
Its blossoms are the same size as the 
white clover, with white color except 
the outer edge which is pink, present- 
ing a@ most beautiful appearance. 
Having a small blossom, its entire 
sweets are easily reached by the bees, 
and so attracts large numbers of 
them, thus causing its bloom to be 
most thoroughly ferlilized by the dust 


ing how to do, and the doing of the 
right thing at the right time, are the 
inexorable terms of success. 


If the bee-keeper sees an attempt 
being made by a ya colony to 
rob a weaker one, help to the weaker 
one must be immediate, or it is of 
no avail at all; for as soon as the 
weaker one is overcome its queen is 
killed, and the workers compelled to 
turn in and help carry their own 
honey with their victors, home to the 
hive of their assailants. Neither do 


they will go to work as cheerf 
carrying in honey from the field J 
their victor’s hive as they had been 
a in their own; but the 
yield to this without a terrible strug- 
gle. Often more than half the inhabi- 
nts of the hive will fiercely give up 
their lives and lie dead before their 
hives on the field of battle in defense 
of their honey, their queen and youn 
all of which they know will perish ff 
they fail. The peo difficulty can 
be greatly reduced, not entirely 
overcome, by keeping all colonies 
strong, and sizing the entrance to that 
of the colony, and_ by exercising 
proper care while putting on or taking 
off honey, and_otherwise opening the 
hives and handling the bees or honey. 
It is also almost equally important 
to do all. things pertaining to bee- 
culture with nearly as much prompt- 
ness as in the case of robbing. 


There is also a good part of the year 
that bees need little or no care at all. 
The first thing to be done after get- 
ting a colony of bees, isto get them 
into a movable-frame hive, if they 
are not already in one,as soon as 
warm weather comesin the spring, 
and circumstances will permit. The 
choosing of the hive, too, which must 
be left to the person expecting to use 

it, very much like the choosing of a 
mowing-machine, is to be decided. | 
believe a low frame hive is preferable, 
and I use‘one, which I call the honey- 
chest, and winters bees safely on the 
summer stands, bringing forth strong 
colonies to take hold of the first spring 
bloom with vigor. The best facin 

for the hive is to the southwest, i 

there is any difference, but the main 
thing is to have the inside of the hive 
and s right, and then all will be 
right. 

Bee-keepers should not allow their 
honey to go upon the market until 
well assorted, keeping the white and 
dark separate, with prices according 
to quality. It is as difficult for bee- 
keepers as dairyman, or other pro- 
ducers, to agree on price or any gen- 
eral course of action. But they 
clearly should all determine to pro- 
duce none for sale but the very best 

uality, at whatever cost of quantity. 

his the consumers themselves will 
not object to, and with almost all 
articles produced on the farm the 
same rules should be observed. 


About the best course of late years 
for bee-keepers, is to take off the 
surplus honey before the dark, fall 
honey comes in, as it is so cheap, 
leaving the dark for the bees to winter 
on, if well sealed over, but if open it 
should be extracted, as it will sour In 
the hive and kill the bees before 
opeing; This course will leave us only 
the white, best honey. Then we 
should see, as much as possible, that 
the honey is sent to market through 
and into hands not interested in get- 
ting prices down or damaging them. 
| Unadilla,© N. Y. 


—— 








The Convention History of America 
with a full report of the proceedings ef the 
Detroit and Indianapolis conventions, and 











of allegiance, for the very next day 





they seem to grieve over the transfer 


the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for one year, 
will be clubbed for $1.25. 
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Local Convention Directory. 





1887. Time and piace of Meeting. 
»¢.—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
age. 3 ™). Ashworth, Pres., Lansing, Mich. 


on es Co., at Burli nm, lowa. 
sane —— Nau, Sec., Middletown, Lowa. 


—Texas State, at McKinney, Tex. 
May 4, 5. Texag oe Carroll, Sec., Dresden, Tex. 


5.—Sheboygan County, at Hingham, Wis. 
Majattie B. Thomas, Sec., Sheboygan Falls, W 


0.—Cortland Union, at Cortland, N. Y. 
wes D. F. Shattuck, Sec,, Homer, N. Y. 


24,—N. W. Ills. & 8. W. Wis., at Rockton, Ills. 
May 24.—™'). A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, 


26.—West Lake Shore Central, at Kiel, Wis. 
ad Ferd Zastrow, Sec., Millhome, Wis. 


2, —.—-Mich State, at Bast naw, Mich. 
is fi’ 'D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
. # are requested to forward full lars of 
time and piace of future meetings.—ED. 





Swarming and Gathering Honey. 
—Peter Morelein, Brussels,+o Ills., on 
April 7, 1887, says :; 


My bees commenced swarming to- 
day. The honey comes in rapidly 
from willow and wild plum. The 
weather is very hot and dry at the 
present time, the mercury being at 
86° in the shade. Bees are building 
up finely. 











Bees Wintered Well.—Ferd. Zas- 
trow, Millhome,o- Wis.,on April 11, 
1887, says: 


Bees have wintered in the finest 
condition, both in the cellar and out- 
doors. Our bee-keepers’ association 
has done remarkably well by spread- 
ing the knowledge of bee-keeping 
among its members, for the one year 
that it has existed; also the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL has been an in- 
valuable assistant to me; every bee- 
keeper ought to read it. 





Deep Snow in Vermont.—A. P. 
Fletcher, Ludlow,o+ Vt., on April 8, 
1887, says: 


_ The snow here on the level ground 
is still over 3 feet deep. An ap 
of bees in Manum hives is only visi- 
ble above the snow, and those hives 
stand 3 feet and 6 inches high. One 
can just see the tops of the hives. 
The banks made by shoveling the 
snow from the walks in some in- 
stances are now nearly 10 feet deep ; 
they have been deeper. 





Bees Wintered Poorly.—E. N. 
Fisher, Ludlow,+o Mass., on April 6, 
1887, writes : 

Bees have wintered poorly in this 
locality. Ihad 30 colonies last fall, 


and I now have but 15 left. Some were 
on the summer stands, but most of 


a dry spell the last season the 
bees gathered a substance from the 
pee leaves, dark colored and 

tter, which gave them a diarrhea, 
and caused the death of most of my 
old colonies. We have had but two 
days this spring during which bees 
could fly, and there are quite a num- 
ber of colonies in the neighborhood 
that are still in the cellar. I do not 
think we shall have many early 
swarms this season. 





Long Winter Confinement.—C. F. 
Smith, Cheboygan,§ Mich.,on April 
11, 1887, says: 

My 15 colonies of bees have win- 
te under straw absorbents in a 


damp cellar at 38°, for 5 months and 
10 days. Above the cellar 3 healthy 


The bees have been taken out, and 
are in apparently good condition. 





Wintering Problem Solved.—A. D. 
Stocking, Cedar Branch, Ind., on 
April 9, 1887, writes : 


My 16 colonies of bees are all right, 
and are bringing in pollen from the 
willows. All colonies seem to be 
strong. They were wintered on the 
summer stands, the same as I have 
always wintered my bees. With me 
the problem of wintering bees is 
solved, and if I can have the three 
conditions, viz: the hive full of bees, 
et of good stores, and keep them 
ry, 1 would not give 10 cents per col- 
on ne have them insured to winter 
well. 


Bees Enjoying Themselves.—John 
K. Rich, Cato,Q N. Y.,on April 11, 
1887, writes : 


I had 18 colonies of bees last fall, 11 
of which I put into the cellar the first 
week in November, with the tempera- 
ture at 38° to 42°. I put them out on 
April 8, with a loss of 1 colony. Of 
the 7 colonies wintered on the sum- 
mer stands there was a loss of 2in 
chaff hives. I used10 of the Bet- 
singer honey-cases with wire-cloth 
separators; there was no propolis, 
and they were much more easil 
handled than wide frames. I shall 
use them exclusively the coming sea- 
son. The temperature now is 75°, 
and the bees seem to enjoy it. 





Singular Winter—Bees all Right. 
—W. Addenbrooke, North Prairie,o. 
Wis., on April 11, 1887, writes : 


I put 130 colonies into the cellar on 
Nov. 24, 1886, and removed them to 
the summer stands on March 12, 1887. 
All are alive and in good condition. 
A few are now weak,and will be 
united soon, if the weather keeps as 
warm as it isnow. On March 26, at 
8 p.m., it commenced to snow, and 
snow fell until 4 p.m. on March 27. 
It drifted some. and was the heaviest 
snow-fall of the winter. On March 


children have played continually. | to 


with snow all day; since then we 
have had good weather. Yesterday 
and to-day it was 75° in the shade. 
Bees gathered natural — for the 
first time to-day. I banked up all my 
colonies with snow, put , warm 
quilts on top of the frames under- 
neath the honey-boards, kept the 
Ges tae e snow in front of the 
ives, and the colonies are in 
condition, with plenty of brood and 
young bees hatching out. This win- 

r has been rather singular for Wis- 
consin—so many severe changes in a 
few hours. 





Where is it Found?—Dr. C. ©. 
Miller, Marengo, Ills., writes: 


On 218, inthe address of Rev. 
W. F. Clarke, occurs the following 
statement: “It is proposed by some 
pass a law securing to the first 
comer asa bee-keeper into a neigh- 
borhood, the exclusive ownership of 
the bee-forage within certain limits.” 
Will Mr. Clarke kindly give the names 
of some who have made such a prop- 
osition, and also the place, if any 
where it has been mentioned in any of 
the bee-papers ? 

Yet Snow-Bound.—J. 3B. Mason, 
Mechanic Falls,? Maine, on April 9, 
1887, writes : 


The season here is away behind. 
Weare yet snow-bound, the snow to- 
ar being 3 feet deep in the woods, 
with plenty of drifts 10 feet deep. Last 
season, fivedays later than this, the 
bees were bringing in pollen. 

{Here in the West, the season is 
quite up to time, or, in fact, it is 
earlier than common. Bees around 
the suburbs of Chicago have been 
bringing in pollen for ten days.—ED.} 





Young Carniolans Flying.—Henry 
P.‘Faucett, Dilworthtown,o. Pa., on 
April 9, 1887, says: 


Bees have wintered well so far. I 
lost 2 out of 50; they had a good flight 
to-day. In one of my Carniolan col- 
onies drones and young bees were 
flying out. These drones were reared 
this spring. Bees gathered the first 
pollen on March 21, from swamp- 
cabbage. 


Good Prospects for 1887.—G. L. 
Rankins, Weston,+o Ky., on April 11, 
1887, writes : 


Last fall I prepared 14 colonies of 
bees for winter on the summer stands; 
I now have 13 good, strong colonies 
and one weak one. They are working 
finely now. gathering honey from the 
peach, cherry and plum bloom. Apple 
trees are beginning to bloom, and 
everything looks as if we will have an 
early spring, and plenty of white 
clover. If so, we will have a fine 
honey ay lam going to work all 
my bees for comb honey, as it sells 
best in this part of the country. I 











them were in the cellar, the tempera- 
ture ranging from 35° to 40°. During 





28 and 29 we had zero weather, and on 
April 4, we had a regular blizzard 


sold all [had last year at 12 and 15 
cents per pound. 
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Special Rotices. 





To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much troubie, if all would be particular 
+o give their P. O. address and name, when 
‘writing to this office. We have several letters 
{some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
Office and get your mai! at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 


ae 





Money Orders can now be obtained at 
the Post Offices at reduced rates. Five 
dollars and under costs now only 5 cents. 
As these are absolutely safe, it will pay to 
get them instead of the Postal Notes which 
are payable to any one who presents them, 
and are in no way safe. 


-_-—~—- + + 


Preserve your Papers fer reference. 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 60 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 3 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the BEE JOURNAL. 





_-— = + 


Colored Posters for putting up over 
honey exhibits at Fairs are quite attractive, 
a8 wellas useful. We have prepared some 
for the BeE JOURNAL, and will send two or 
more free of cost toany one who will use 
them, and try to get up acluh. 


= oe 2 


We will Present Webster’s Dictionary 
(pocket edition), and send it by mail, post- 
paid, for two subscribers with $2. It is 
always useful to have a dictionary at hand 
to decide as to the spelling of words, and to 
determine their meaning. 


a 


One Dollar invested for the weekly visits 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for a year, 
will richly repay every apiarist in America. 





Red Labels for one-pound pails of 
honey, size 3x4% inches.—We have now 
gotten up a lot of these Labels, and can 
eupply them at the following prices: 100 
for $1.00 ; 250 for $1.50 ; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 
for $2.00; all with name and address of 


apiarist printed on them—by mail, postpaid. 





Home Market for Honey. 





@ To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets ‘‘ Why Eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on ‘Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘“* Honey as Food and 
Medicine ” are sold at the following prices : 

Single copy, 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts.; per 
hundred, 4 50. Five hundred will be sent 

tpaid for grey or 1,000 for $15,00. 
Bn orders of 100 or more, we will print, if 
desired, on the cover-p “Presented by,” 
etc. (giving the name an address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them). 

To give away a copy of “ Honey as Food 
and Medicine” to every one who buys a 
package of honey, wil! sell lots of it. 





System and Success. 


@®” All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
the prices are reduced, as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages).............81 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ...... 1 25 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) ............ 150 


The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the most desirable. 





The Production of Comb Honey, as 
practiced and advised by W. Z. Hutchinson, 
can be obtained at this office, for 25 ets. 





Ge Sample Copies of the Bez JOURNAL 
will be sent FREE uponapplication. Anyone 
intending to get up a club can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview, by sending the names to this office, 
or we will send them all to the agent. 


a 





As there is Another firm in Chicago by 
the name of “ Newman & Son,” we wish our 
correspondents would write “ American Bee 
Journal” on the envelope when writing to 
this office. Several letters of ours have 
already gone to the other firm (a commission 
house), causing vexatious delay and trouble. 





Do you Wanta Farm Account Book? 
We have a few left, and make you a very 
tempting offer. It contains 166 pages, is 
printed on writing paper, ruled and bound, 
and the price is $3. We will club it and the 
Weekly Bree JOURNAL for a year and give 
you both for $2. If you want it sent by 
mail, add 20 cents for postage. 


~~? - 4 





Simmins’ Non-Swarming System is 
the title of a new English bee-book. The 
author claims that it will inaugurate a “ new 
era in modern bee-keeping,” and states that 
“it is based upon purely natural principles, 
and is the only system that can ever be 
relied upon, because no other condition 
exists in the economy of the hive that can 
be applied to bring about the desired result 
—a total absence of any desire to swarm.” 
It contains 64 pages; is well printed and 
illustrated. Price 50 cents. It can now be 


ee 


OUR CLUBBING LIST, 








We supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following publica. 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
of figures. The first column gives the regu. 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 


The American Bee Journal rats + — Wy 


7 





and Gleanings in Bee-Culture Web be 200.. 175 
eepers’Magazine........ 125.. 125 

* Guide -150.. 140 

The Apiculturist 200.. 170 
Canadian Bee Journal --200.. 175 
Rays of Light -150.. 135 
The 7 above-named papers ....... 5 25.. 450 
and os OO RR ee 225.. 200 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...200.. 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..160.. 150 
Dzierzon’s ‘Got Boo Culture. -300.. 200 
Root’s A BC of ture. .225.. 210 
Farmer’s Account Book....,.400.. 200 
Guide and Hand-Book........ 150.. 130 
Heddon’s book, “‘Success,”’’.. 1 50_, 1 40 

A Year Among the eas” stead 175.. 150 


One yearly subscription for the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL must be ordered with each 
paper or book, in order to take advantage 
of the prices named in the last column. 





E. Duhcan Sniffen, Advertising Agent, 
3 Park Row, New York, inserts advertise. 
ments in ail first-class Newspapers and 
Magazines with more promptness and at 
lower prices than can be obtained elsewhere. 
He gives special attention to writing and 
setting up advertisements in the most at- 
tractive manner, and guarantees entire 
satisfaction. In all his dealings, he is honor- 
able and prompt. Send for his Catalogue 
of first-class advertising mediums. Mailed 
free. 52A40t 





Wueca Brushes are employed for re- 
moving bees from the combs. They area 
soft, vegetable fiber, and do not irritate the 
bees. As each separate fiber extends the 
whole length of the handle as well as the 
brush, they are almost indestructable. 
When they become sticky with honey, they 
can be washed, and when dry, ure as good 
asever. The low price at which they are 
sold, enables any bee-keeper to have six er 
more of them, so as to always have one 
handy. We can supply them at 5 cents 
each, or 50 cents a dozen; if sent by mail, 
add 1 cent each for postage 





When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the Bus 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it. We will present 
a Binder for the Bez JOURNAL to any one 
sending us three subscriptions—with $3.00— 
direct to this office. It will pay any one to 
devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 





By Using the Binder made expressly 
for this Bez JOURNAL, all can have them 
bound and ready for examination every day 
in the year. We have reduced the price to 
60 cents, postpaid. Subscription for one 
year and the binder for $1.50. 





Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,” and the Bee JouRNAL for one 





obtained at this office, 


year, we will club for $1.50. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 





The following are our very latest 
quotations for honey and beeswax : 


CHICAGO. 

'EY.—Sellers ask from 7 to 10 ets. for any- 
Par} © = honey ; this includes dark unde 
sirable and crooked combs, and 2-pound sections. 
Good I-Ib. sections, 10@12c.; choice, 12}4@13e.— 
Sales have been larger this month than at any 
time since November, and prices average a little 
jower for comb than the Ce ty | 

BEES 


— » RNETT, 
AX,—266. 161 South Water St. 


Mar. 28. 
DETROIT. 
HONEY:—Best white comb, 11@12c. Market is 


me RSWAX.—28¢ 
DBESWAX—~Si id. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


SAN FRAN(ISCO. 


ONEY.—We quote: Extracted, white, 4@4% 
« Comb, white, 7@13c. Market firm, 

BEES W AX.—Scarce at 19@22c. 
Apr.4. SCHACHT & LEMCEE, 122-124 Davis St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—We quote : Old comb, extra white 
12%@l4c.: dark, 8@lle. Extracted, amber an 
candied, 34@4c.; extra white, 4446@5c. Outlook is 
cloomy, ae rn » mooted badly. 

8 .—Scarce at 22@23c, 
roe O. B. 8MITH & CO., 423 Front 8t. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY.—1-Ib. of white clover honey 
at 14@15¢.; 2-pounds at 11@12c. Extracted, 5@7c. 


Apr. 5. 


BW Ax noe Seger n 
BE —3 e 
Mar.23. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 
CINCINNATI, 
HONBEY.—We quote for extracted, 3@7c. per Ib. 
Nice comb brings 11@14c. perlb. Demand fair. 
BEESW AX.—Good demand,—20@23c. per Ib. for 


d to choice yellow. 
Mar. 29. C.F.MuTs & 8ON.Freeman & Central Av. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y.—Choice white,1-lb. sections,sells ati24 
@13¢.; second quality white, 10@11c.; white 2-Ibs., 
10@llc. Buckwheat, 8@9c. Riswracted. 5@6c.— 


Market dull. 
BEESW AX.—25c. 
Mar. 9. A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONE Y.—We quote choice 1-Ib. sections at 11@ 
12e.; 2-Ibs., 10@1le. No call for dark. White ex- 
tracted, in barre!s and bene SOMhe. in small k- 
ages, 7c.; dark, in barre: and kegs, a 
Deman 5 

BEESW AX.—25c. 

A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 





Convention Notices. 





The next regular meeting of the Cortland Union 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in Union 
Hal! at Cortland, N. Y., on ay 10, 1887. 

D. ¥. SHATTUCK, Sec. 


@” The next meeting of the West Lake Shore 
Central weoueegery Astociation will be held on 
May 26, 1887, in Koekring Hall, at Kiel, Wis. 

FERD ZASTROW, Sec. 


@” The May meeting of the Northwestern Illi- 
nois and Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held at Rockton, Ills., on es- 
day, May 24, 1887. D. A. FULLER, See. 





t” The DesMoines County Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet on April 26, 1887, at the Court 
House at Burlington, lowa, at 10 a.m. All inter- 
ested in bee-keeping are invited to attend. Arti- 
cles sent for exhibition, to the Secretary, at Mid- 
dletown, Lowa, will be exhibited and returned or 
sold, as directed. JOHN NADU, See. 


@” The ninth annual meeting of the Texas 
State Soohewen ation will be held at 
McKinney, Collin Co., Tex., on May 4 and 5, 1887. 
All bee-keepers will find a hearty welcome. No 
hotel bills to pay. An interesting programme is 


Teady. Come one,come all. B. F. CARROLL. Sec. 


” The Central Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold the spring mostios in Pioneer Hall, 
Capitol Building, at Lansing, Mich.,on April 26, 
I887,at10a.m. A cordial invitation is extended to 
all bee-keepers. If any have troublesome ques- 
tions, bring them with you, or send them to the 


The Chautauquan for May bas the fol 

lowing table of contents :—Pedagogy: A Study in 
Popular Education, Third Paper, by Chancellor 
J. H. Vincent, LL.D.; Architecture as a Profes- 
sion, by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer; A Stellar 
Paint Brush, by Chas. Barnard ; Studies of Mount- 
ains, by Ernest Ingersoll ; The Sunday Readings ; 
Women in the Professions, by Julia Ward Howe ; 
Common Errors in English, by Edward BE. Hale ; 
Practical Suggestions on English Composition, by 
Prof. T. Whiting Bancroft ; Animals of the Arctic 
Region, by Gen. A. W. Greely ; Homes Builded by 
Women, by Mary A. Livermore ; Rich Men in Pol- 
ities, by 8. N. Clark ; Sojourner Truth, by Harriet 
Carter; The Fruits of California, by Byron D. 
Halsted.8c.D.; The Potter’s Art, by Felicia Hillel: 
and Slave-Holding Ants, by Henry McCook, D.D. 





Eureka Kecitations is a good collection, 
containing nearly one hundred pieces, c ompiled 
by Mrs. Anna Randal! Diehl. A!) those interested 
in providing an entertainment, should have this 
collection. It contains 128 pages, and is pub- 
lished by J. 8. OGILVix & Co., 57 Rose Street, New 
York. Price 12 cents. 
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PYRE ITALIAN B bred ten years from 
mported mothers, at per colony. Hybrids 

as ON A. L. GO , Ridgeville, lis. 





Horse-power Portable ENGINE 
and Boiler for $150. Used but little. 


. G. WE R 
16E2t BLAINE, Boone County, tu. 


WRITE 


Ts SMITH & GOODELL, Rock Falls, Ills., 
16A 





oe low prices on Apiarian Supplies. 
t 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., 


H4§s the permission of the writer to publish 
the following : 





“ Forest City, lowa, March 28, 1887. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Rogersville, Mich.—Dear Sir, 
and Friend: 1 am in of your pamphlet— 
* The Production of Comb Honey.’ It is the neat- 
est little thing I have seen lately. As a work of 
ert it is as near perfection as printers in ‘country 
offices’ usually attain to. I venture the opinion 
that that cover was the work of a bee-keeper, or 
at least originated in his (your) creative brain. 
Nobody but a bee-keeper would have thought of 
such a unique and appropriate covering. The sub- 
ject is treated in avery readable and creditable 
manner. I have been practicing substantially the 
same method, except the non-use of foundation. 
I shall try that this season. 
Respectfully Yours, EUGENE SECOR.” 


gr” Reader, if you wish to enjoy the same 
pleasure as did Mr. Secor, send 25 cts., and a copy 
of the book will be sent postpaid. 

16Atf 


BOTTOM REACHED. 


ITALIAN BEES in Heddon Hive .... $4.00 
UEENS, Untested, 80 cts.; Tested... 1.60 
RUCLEI without Queens, per Frame. 70 
To Nucleus add price of Queen wanted. 
Ge Remit by P. O. Money Order, to 
Cc. WHREES, 
CLIFTON, TENN. 








15A4t 





DONT BUY QUEENS, 
HIVES, SECTIONS or SUPPLIES 


send for my Catalogue and 
Address, 
J.P. H. BROWN, 





before you 
Price-List. 





President, at Lansing, Mich. 
J. ASHWORTH, Pres. 





THE NEW HIVE. 





I have many more testimonials like the follow- 
ing, from Leading Bee-Keepers of this country. 
See 1887 Catalogue, to know what Prof. Cook, W. Z. 
Hutchinson, F. P. Stiles, T. L. VonDorn, F. Boom- 
hower, and Doctors Tinker, Mason, Miller and 
others think, after many of them have thoroughly 
tested the New Hive: 


8ST, CHARLES, Llls., Feb. 7, 1887. 
JAMES HEDDON:—Dear Sir: Your letter dated 
Feb. 3rd. is received. In reply I can say that I have 
watched closely, and with interest, the ne 
proand con in our bee- odicals in regard to 
I have not as yet been 


your New Hive. Althoug 

& personal test, yet'l can say im harmony with Dr, 
say, armon ‘ 

Miller’s declaration, that your invention is one 


that requires no experience, on the 

of any one familiar with the art, to resounies t at 

once as a hive o by Cy merits. . 

management very sareval thousnvnnd stadt 
r u 10 an ': 

constrained to 5 that ‘er 


Hive just as soon as | can 
end. in short, I feel as thoug 
to use aay other hive. Having use 

stroth, with its best modifications, since the sp 

of 1858, it is with a feeling of considerable 

that this resolution will compel me to bid this old 
friend a final adieu. 


It is apparent to me that the novelt 


my Pp 
[CANNOT AFFORD 
d the 7 


y of your 
New Hive is as wide a de as its utility is 
superior to all hstanding there 


others. otwit 

have been hives with features resembling parts of 
your New Hive, still | have never seen a combina- 
tion, nor am | aware of any that possesses its 
functions. And right here is just where the inven- 
tion and patentability exist, without which you 
certainly would never have received the many 
strong and well merited testimonials which I find 
in your Catalogue for 1887. Having for the past 25 
years ven the laws relating to tents more or 
ess attention, 1 have no hesitation in repeating 
the word of Prof. Cook and G. M. Alves, that the 
“rubbish” which is already “lugged forward,” 
in futile attempts to anticipate your claims, does 
not “ deserve a critical man’s attention.” 

As 7 seem to desire the foregoing for publica- 
tion, I have taken especial pains to say nothing 
that I might possibly regret in the future. 


Fraternally yours, M. M. BALDRIDGE. 


FOR WINTER. 


HARTFORD, N. Y., April 9, 1887. 
We have had sieighing 134 days, and we are on 
runners yet. This the first general flight my 
bees have had, andI had to dig the hives out of 
4 drifts in order that the bees might have fai- 
sailing. Eighty-five wintered in my old chaff 
hives came through with a loss of haif, and many 
more weak. Nine on your hives packed in 6 inches 
of chaff, and setting 2 inches from bottom-board 
not having a general flight in over 130 days, are al! 
in good order. Four wintered on a single case are 
in t chape, with sealed brood. Stores the same 
in all the hives. Bees in the cellar are dying. 
J.H. MARTIN. 


No Circulars sent out, unless asked 
for. Send address (plainly written) to 


James Heddon, 





SE6t AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 





DOWAGIAC, MICH, 
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BEES and HONEY, 


Management ws an saan for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 


Editor of the American Bee Journal. 


It contains 220 profusely illustrated 
is “fully up with the tines ” in all the 
rovements and inventions in this rapidly 
Fevelopi ing pursuit, and presents the apiar- 
ist with everything that can aid in the 
successful management of the paper bes, 
and at the same time p the m 


honey in its best and most attractive con- | Qverheat 


dition. Bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


2 A Liberal Discount to Deale b 
the Dozen or Hundred. = 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
023 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


@@ The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL | Co 
for a year and the book, “* Bees and 
Honey,” will be sent for $1.75. 


BEAUTIFUL. 


LL-IN-ONE-PIECE Sections, smooth 
inside and out. Comb Foundation, Alsike 
Clover Seed, and everything needed in the 
apiary. 
Send for free price list, and samples of 
Sections and Foundation. 


M. Hi. ONT 
BELL BRANCH, WayneCo., MICH. 
10Etf Near Detroit. 


SECTIONS. 


Wik mene 4 & ecialty of the manufacture of 
ED SECTIONS of the White 
Poplar, the Prhitest and best wood for the pu 
We make all styles and sizes, but recommend the 
S8ide-Opening tions as superior to any other. 
The t accuracy and fine finish of our ions 
are the admiration of everybody. Sample 3 cents 
Price-List of Supplies free. 


Address, DR. G. L. TINKER, 
SEtf NEW PHILADELPHIA, 0. 


J ones’ Frame Pliers. 














R taking frames out of hives, or 


desired. It is 
can be utilized 


moving them in any wa 
made of Japanned iron, an 
in many ways. It hasa ‘ions claw for loos- 
ening frames, and a hook which may be used 
for carrying other frames besides the one 
held by the Pliers. Price, 40 cts., by mail. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Western BEE-KEEPERS’ Supply House. 
We manufacture -Keepers’ sup- 
plies of all kinds,best quality at low- 
est prices. Hives, Sections, Comb 
Foundation, Extractors, Smokers, 
Crates, Honey Buckets Veils, Feed- 
ers, Bee-Literature, etc., etc, 
Imported Italian Queens. 
Italian Queens, Bees by the 
Ib., Nueleus or Colony. “Bee- 
Keepers’ Guide, Memoranda and 
INinetrated Catalogue” of 48 pages 
FREE to Bee-Kee tw Address 
see PH NYS WANDER, 
ES MOINES, IOWA. 
Shuck’s Invertible Hives ry Cases. Imake L. hives 
of 7 . _— Greatly reduced prices.-806 Walnut st. 

























a ifoonst who expect to buy an Incubator 
RELIAB 
A3t 


14 


Seoktar, on Co., Ills: , 





consult ier interest ret een 
NCUB I 





DR. FOOTE’S 


9/HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH, 


HINtTs AND READY RECIPES. 


valuable book that gives a 


the title of a “= 
By information, of the Utmost im- 





rtance Everybody, con ing their daily 
abits of ‘Rating, "brining, , Bleeping 
ing, Working, e 
IT pal ABOUT 
What to Eat, Parasites of the Skin, 
How to Hat it, Baek — way, 
Things to Do, Lungs & Lung Diseases, 
Things to Avoid, How to Avoid ee them, 
Perils of Summer, Clething. ear, 
How to Breathe, How my to to Wear 
ing Houses, Contagious D 

FeO, an ‘atom How to ‘Avoid them, 
nfluence o 
Occupation for invalids, Care of Teeth d 
papertecee Hair, -Dinner Naps, 
Restoring the Drowned,| Headache, cause & cure, 
Preventing Near-Sight-| Malaria! 0 

edness, Croup—to Prevent. 





IT TELLS HOW TO CURE 


iene Pe Bole. La ilbla Cold Feet, 
Coughs, Ch 2. Diphtheria, Dys- 

cao, Mandraft, Yo e Ache, Felons, 
Fetid Feet, Freckles, He e, e Hticoonsh, H Hives, 

oarseness, Itching, in’ Breasts, Ivy Poiso 

ins. Moles. Pimples, jes, Necemation, orm, 
noring, Stammering, Sore Byes, Sore Mou’ re 
Bun-stroke, Stings and Insect 


weating Feet, Toothache, Ulcers, Warts 
ooping Cough, Worms in Children. 


Price only 8&5 Cents. Sent by Mail, post-paid. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL, 


é HUMPERETS’ 


se HOMEOPATHIC 
Ay 


SPECIFIC No. 
Nervous Debiity, Vital Weakness, 


1 Cage x5 ‘itn ond large ‘lane vis § Bo for $5. 
it he eS andl or = omgesd on receipt ot 
—— 


ys’ Medicine Co. 
1 COLONIES of Italian BEES for 
















Sale. DANIEL WHITMER, 
SASL South Bend, Ind. 
mM. Ss. ROOP, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


And Dealer in BEES and HONEY. 
&@™ Send for my New Circular. 
Corner North 6th & Mill Streets, 
12Etf COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA. 


Systematic & Convenient 








DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 
Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 


Price, complete, only.... . $18 00. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison &t., CHCAGO, ILL. 


10 COLONIES Siece'for salo at bot- 


tom figures. Write for prices. 
A. J.& E. HATFIELD 
_12Etf  Seeey . SOUTH BEND, IND. 





of Italian and Hybrid 








ARMSTRONG’S 
New Reversible Hive, 


The cheapest, simplest and most ractica] 
Hive ever offered to the public. . 
D. Cutting, of Clinton, Mich., says :— 
“ Let me co tulate you on having such a 
good hive ; your * reversible’ section-case ig 
perfection itself.” 


Sample Hive, complete and painted, $2.50, 
Send your name and post-office address 
plainly written on a postal card, and recave 
our 32-page Illustrated Catalogue, free 
Address, E. 8S. ARMSTRONG, 
9Atf JERSEYVILLE, ILLs. 


Extracted Honey For Sale, 





We have uantit ot fy PHOROR 
WHITE EXTRACTED Hi in kegs 
from 200 lbs. to 225 Ibs. my which 


bolaint 
we will deliver on board the cars at 7 cents 
per lb. Orders solicited. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEES for SALE, Cheap. 


1 Colonies of American-reared Ital- 
ian Bees, best strain, strong, and in 
oom — Simplicit hives ; for sale at 


mee OF lony. an « CLA 
a ARKADELPHIA, ARK. 


BEES! 300 COLONIES ITALIANS 


EADY for spring delivery at 60 cts. to $1.00 
R r od che ar ing to time. Choice — 


rtion. Also "ABIUS 
Supplies. 


“ue ernon, .» lowa. 


100 Colonies of Bees 


OR SALE CHEAP.—In 8 and 10 frame Lang- 
F = nives S305 condition 


Hadfield, Waukesha, Wis. 


DRAKE & SMITH, 


Successors to A, E. Manum, Bristol, Vt. 


ANUFACTURERBS of the BRISTOL 
Bee-Hive, the Standard Hive of Vermont, 


SECTION HONEY BOXES, 


made from white poplar, (the best timber in 
the world for honey-boxes), Clamps, and a Weed 
Thumb-Screw for Clamps. Separators and 
Wood Sides. #” LIGHTNING GLUERS 
Shipping-Crates, Bee-Escapes, Bee-Feeders, and 
MANUYDS BEE-SMOKERS, 


all made of the best material and in a workman- 
like manner. Send stamp for Sample SECTION 
and Price-List. 2E12t 


Nhirley’s Gontractible Bee-Hive, 


Descriptive Circular now ready. 
Opt Lo it, Address, . 3 ' 


‘ove, 




















egan Co., Mich. 


tea to Bee-Keeping,& Cata- 
logue of CHEAPEST and BEST 
B E EF S Su mp hilce,malied free. Address 
ust&Co.NewCarlisle,0. 
THE HORSE, 


By B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A K Spe men wiamnry giving an index of Giaenees, 
and the ptoms; and treatment of 
drugs used f 











horse ; a valuab 
cipes, and much valeable informatio: 
Price 85 cents—in English or German. 





THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON., 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 





